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Foreword from 
the Minister 


It is with great pride that I intro- 
duce the Overview Report on the 
National Survey on Drinking and 
Driving 1988. The survey was 
carried out by Statistics Canada on 
behalf of Health and Welfare 
Canada in March, 1988. Approxi- 
mately 10 000 adult Canadians 
(1000 from each province) were 
interviewed during the course of 
the survey. 


The survey focused upon the 
respondents’ attitudes, beliefs and 
behaviours about impaired driving. 
It also examined what actions 
Canadians were taking to prevent 
impaired driving and what they 
thought should be done to prevent 
Canadians from driving while 
under the influence of alcohol. 


The next National Survey on 
Drinking and Driving will take 
place in 1992. Evaluations such as 
this are an important aspect of the 
government’s Long Term National 
Program on Impaired Driving, 
introduced in May 1987. The fed- 
eral/provincial/territorial initiative 
is aimed at reducing the toll of 
deaths and injuries on our high- 
ways by making it socially unac- 
ceptable for people to drink and 
' drive. The program is primarily 
targeted at young people between 
the ages of 16 and 24, because 
alcohol is a factor in the majority of 
the accidents which involve Cana- 
dians in this age group. 


The results of the survey are, 
to some extent, encouraging: an 
increasing number of Canadians 


are strongly concerned about 
impaired driving. The results also 
show that Canadians are aware 
there are no simple solutions and 
that we still have much work to do. 
Cooperative, concerted actions are 
required if we are to reduce the 
losses that accumulate: each year, 
some 1800 Canadians are killed 
and another 56 000 injured as a 
result of alcohol-related accidents. 


Although the Overview Report 
will naturally be of interest to pro- 
fessionals involved in reducing 
alcohol and drug abuse and im- 
paired driving, it is written in non- 
technical language and will, I 
believe, be appreciated by a 
broader, more general audience. I 
think it will be of particular inter- 
est to key influencers and policy- 
makers concerned with impaired 
driving: the basis of informed 
action is current, timely and 
accurate information such as this 
report provides. 


Pre 


The Honourable Perrin Beatty 
Minister of National Health 
and Welfare 


The Survey 


The National Survey on Drinking 
and Driving was a telephone 
survey undertaken by the Health 
Promotion Directorate of Health 
and Welfare Canada and con- 
ducted on its behalf by Statistics 
Canada in March of 1988. Using 
random-digit dialing technology to 
contact households all across the 
country, the survey targeted 
Canadians aged between 16 and 
69. Residents of the Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories were not 
included in the survey, since 
different methodologies must be 
used in these jurisdictions. Also 
excluded were full-time residents 
of institutions and — because of 
the collection methodology — 
people living in households without 
a telephone (approximately 2% of 
Canada’s population). The re- 
sponse rate was over 80%. In total, 
almost 10 000 Canadians, nearly 
1000 in each of the 10 provinces, 
participated in the survey. 


Researchers or others who may 
be interested in obtaining more 
information on the National Sur- 
vey on Drinking and Driving may 
write to Health Promotion Studies 
Unit, Health Promotion Director- 
ate, Health and Welfare Canada, 
Ottawa K1A 1B4. 


Drinking and driving are two 
separate activities. Linked to- 
gether, they can become lethal. 
Because of this, not only is it 
important that we know who 
today’s drinking drivers are, but 
we must also find out which 
groups might combine these two 
activities in the future. A good 
starting point is to establish who 
in Canada are the drivers, and 
who are the drinkers. 


Who drives? 


The vast majority (85%) of Cana- 
dians aged 16 to 69 are drivers; 
that is, they report having driven 
a car, truck, van or motorcycle in 
the past three years. More men 
than women drive — 93%, com- 
pared to 78%. Men also drive 
more often than women, and 
they cover a greater distance 
each year. University-educated 
Canadians are more likely to 
drive than are those with an 
elementary education. Canadi- 
ans with higher household in- 
comes ($40,000 or more) havea 
higher likelihood of being drivers 
than those in lower-income 
groups (93%, compared to 67% of 
those with a household income of 
$10,000 or less). 


The youngest drivers — those 
aged 16 to 24 — and the oldest 
ones — those 65 and over — 
drive less often than Canadians 
in all other age groups. Drivers 
aged 65 and over also tend to 
cover less distance each year 
than those in other age groups. 


Who drinks? 


When asked whether they have 
had a drink in the last 12 
months, nearly 8 out of 10 Cana- 
dians aged 16 to 69 say yes. Men 
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Drinking and Driving in Canada: 


An Overview 


are more likely than women 
(83%, compared to 75%) to report 
that they drink. Also, higher 
rates of alcohol consumption are 
reported by more university- 
educated people (89%) than by 
those with an elementary educa- 
tion (54%); and by people witha 
household income of $40,000 or 
over (87%, compared to 70% of 
those with a household income of 
less than $10,000). 


Single Canadians (83%) are 
more likely to drink than those 
in any other marital status 
group. Also, younger Canadians 
have a higher likelihood of being 
drinkers than do their older 
counterparts. 


The majority of those who 
drink (69%) say they do so once a 
week or less on average, with 


older Canadians and men drink- 
ing more often than younger 
Canadians and women. How- 
ever, when it comes to average 
quantities consumed per week, 
younger people drink more than 
those who are older, and men 
consume twice as many drinks 
per week as women. 


Canadians drink in a variety 
of different settings. By far the 
most popular place to drink 
seems to be at home — 62% 
report doing so during the past 
week, compared to 31% ina bar, 
tavern or pub, which is the next 
most popular drinking location. 
A considerable proportion of 
people also report drinking in 
restaurants (23%), at other 
people’s houses (22%), and at 
various social events, such as 


Average number of drinks consumed in the week preceding the survey, by age, 
age 16 to 69, Canada, 1988 
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“In the past 7 days, have you had a drink together with any of the following 


people?”, age 16 to 69, Canada, 1988** 


% 70 
of Canadians 
who drink 
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relatives Bus. assoc. both sexes same sex 
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“includes spouse, partner, girlfriend, boyfriend 


**multiple-response question 


weddings (15%) during the past 
week. 


With whom do people drink? 
According to the survey, the most 
popular drinking companion for 
Canadians is their spouse, part- 
ner, boyfriend or girlfriend 
(60%). Many also drink with 
friends of both sexes (50%), 


“During the past 12 months, have you 
driven a motor vehicle after having 
two or more drinks in the previous 
hour?”, age 16 to 69, Canada 1988 


Not applicable* 
30% 


53% 


Friends, 


Friends, | Friends, Strangers Alone 


opp. sex 


Drinking companion 


relatives (31%) and co-workers or 
business associates (21%). Only 
6% of Canadians report drinking 
with strangers during the past 
week. 


Why do people drink? The 
three most popular explanations 
given are: “I drink when my 
friends are drinking” (61%), “I 
drink because I enjoy the taste” 
(59%), and “I drink because it 
adds to the enjoyment of social 
occasions” (56%). A significant 
proportion of people seem to 
associate drinking with fun — 
44% say it puts them in a “party” 
mood, and 41% say it makes 
them feel happy. Being under 
stress (19%) or sad and lonely 
(10%) are among the least popu- 
lar reasons advanced by people 
in Canada to explain their drink- 
ing. 


PO 


Who drives after 
drinking? 

In the past year, 17% of Canadi- 
ans aged 16 to 69, an estimated 
three million adult Canadians, 
have driven after having two or 
more drinks in the preceding 
hour. This figure represents 
24% — or about a quarter — of 
those who say they are both 
drinkers and drivers. 


Men are three times more 
likely than women to report driv- 
ing after drinking (26%, com- 
pared to 8%). They also do it 
more often — 17% of men report 
having driven after drinking on 
three or more occasions in the 
past month, compared to 9% of 
women. Younger Canadians are 
more likely to drive after drink- 
ing than are their older counter- 
parts — 23% of those under 34 
have driven after drinking in the 
past year, compared to 13% of 
people aged 45 to 54. The likeli- 
hood that single people and those 
in higher-income groups will 
drive after drinking is also quite 
high — almost one-quarter of 
those in each category report 
having done so. 


Those with the highest inci- 
dence of driving are people who 
drink with strangers (58%), 
people who drink alone (48%) 
and those who report drinking 
with co-workers and business 
associates (48%), or with friends 
of the opposite sex (47%). 


Focusing on those Canadians 
who are truly “at risk” of driving 
after drinking — that is, people 
who report both driving a motor 
vehicle and drinking an alcoholic 
beverage during the past year — 
by far the highest rate of drink- 
ing and driving is reported by 
youth aged 16 to 24: thirty-two 
percent of this group report 
driving after drinking in the past 


year. In particular, young men 
in this age group seem to be most 
at risk, with 41% reporting 
having driven after drinking in 
the past year. Rates of drinking 
and driving appear to decrease 
as age increases, with respon- 
dents over the age of 45 report- 
ing the lowest rates. 


These findings are particu- 
larly relevant in light of statis- 
tics on accidents involving im- 
paired driving. Because more 
young drivers drink, they are 
much more likely to be involved 
in a drinking-and-driving acci- 
dent than are older people. In 
fact, young drivers who drink 
account for a disproportionate 
number of traffic fatalities. 


About one-quarter of all 
those who report drinking and 
driving say that they have been 
in situations where they had to 
drive after drinking too much in 
the past year. The people who 
say this tend to be younger and 
better educated than those who 
do not. Not wanting to leave the 
car (40%), a lack of public trans- 
portation (27%), a lack of desir- 
able alternatives (24%) and 
feeling responsible for getting 
other people home (14%) are 
among the reasons people give to 
explain why they had to drive 
while impaired. Only 2% attrib- 
ute their action to an unexpected 
emergency. 
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Canadians who say that, in the year preceding the survey, they drove after 
having had 2+ drinks in the last hour, by sex, age 16 to 69, Canada, 1988 
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“In the past 7 days, have you had a drink together with any of the following 
people?”, among those who report driving after drinking, age 16 to 69, 
Canada, 1988** 
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Canadians who say that, in the year preceding the survey, they drove after 
having 2+ drinks in the last hour,* by age, age 16 to 69, Canada, 1988 
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“During the past 12 months, were there any situations in which you had to drive 
after having too much to drink?” If yes, “What were they?”, age 16 to 69, 
Canada, 1988** 


% 

of those 
who say 
they had 
to drive 
after 
drinking 


No desirable Needed Had to Unexpected No public Other 
alternative car drive others emergency transport 
Situation 


*““multiple-response question 


Is the location of drinking 
related to drinking-and-driving 
behaviour? Of the Canadians 
who say they have had a drink in 
a bar, pub or tavern in the past 
seven days, 20% also say that in 
the same period they have driven 
after having two or more drinks 
in the preceding hour. Of those 
who report having had a drink in 
arestaurant during the past 
week, 13% admit having driven 
afterwards. Thiscompares with 
8% of those who have hada 
drink at someone else’s home, 
and 7% of those who have hada 
drink in their own home. 


Perhaps contrary to expecta- 
tion, people who drink daily are 
not necessarily the ones who 
drink and drive the most: those 
who report drinking slightly less 
often, but in greater quantities, 
are actually more likely to drive 
after drinking. 


“During the past 12 months, have you done any of the following in order to avoid 


CHAPTER 2 


Avoidance and Prevention: 
What Tactics Are People Using? 


driving after you had too much to drink?”,* age 16 to 69, Canada, 1988** 


>—— 
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acted to 
avoid 
driving 
after 
drinking 


Asked Took subway/ 


another to taxi/bus/ 
drive Walked 


“among Canadians who drink and drive, not necessarily together 


**multiple-response question 


overnight 


Used breath 
early/Waited test 


Stayed Stopped drinking 


Action 


Many Canadians are taking 
steps to avoid drinking and driv- 
ing; they are also trying to pre- 
vent people they know from 
doing it. In order to design 
effective intervention programs, 
we need to find out which Cana- 
dians are the most likely to act, 
what actions they take and why, 
and which approaches are most 
successful. 


Avoiding driving 
after drinking 
More than a third (38%) of Cana- 


dians aged 16 to 69 say that, 
during the past year, they have 


acted in at least one of five spe- 
cific ways to avoid drinking and 
driving. These actions include 
asking someone else to drive; 
walking or taking another form 
of transportation; staying over- 
night; waiting an hour before 
driving, or using a breathalyser 
test to check their blood alcohol 
level. 


Among people who say they 
have tried to avoid driving after 
drinking, the tactic most often 
used (68%) is to stop drinking 
early, or to wait at least one hour 
before driving. Asking someone 
else to drive (60%), walking or 
taking a taxi, bus or subway 
(44%), and staying overnight 


(38%) are the next most-used 
approaches. Taking a breatha- 
lyser test to check their blood 
alcohol level is the tactic least 
used by drinkers. Men report 
using each of these approaches 
more frequently than do women. 


Approximately half (49%) of 
those who have tried to avoid 
driving after drinking say they 
feared having an accident, while 
just over one-third (37%) say 
they were afraid of getting 
caught by the police. Another 
18% were afraid they might lose 
their driver’s licence or be jailed. 
Moral considerations also seem 
to be important — 39% of Cana- 
dians simply felt it was wrong to 
drink and drive. 


In all age groups and for both 
sexes (54% of women, 45% of 
men), the fear of having an acci- 
dent is most frequently reported 
as adeterrent. However, more 
men (21%) than women (13%) 
say they were afraid of losing 
their licence or going tojail. It 
seems that moral considerations 
rank higher with women than 
with men — 44% of women say 
they tried to avoid driving while 
impaired because they thought it 
was wrong, compared to 35% of 
men. 


When an occasion is likely to 
involve drinking, one way of 
preventing the drinkers from 


driving is for someone to volun- 
teer ahead of time not to drink — 
to be the sober driver, in effect. 
The survey results show that 
this is quite acommon practice. 
Roughly half of Canadian drivers 
have agreed to be the non-drink- 
ing driver on some occasion 
during the past year. They in- 
clude a higher proportion of 
women than men (56%, com- 
pared to 43%) and a higher 
proportion of young Canadians 
than older ones: two-thirds of 
drivers in the 16 to 24 age group 
have been the sober driver, com- 
pared to only 13% of drivers 

over 65. 


In the vast majority of cases, 
people appear to make the 
“sober-driver” arrangement pri- 
vately among themselves. Only 
4% of drivers report having 
taken part in a designated-driver 
program offered by a drinking es- 
tablishment. 


Being prevented from 
drinking and driving 

Very few Canadians (6%) ac- 
knowledge that someone else has 
tried to stop them from taking 
the wheel after drinking. This 
represents 9% of men, but only 
2% of women. As far as age goes, 
younger drivers (16 to 24) are 
more likely to say they have had 
this experience than are older 
drivers (12 %, compared to 1% 
for those 55 and over). What 
most people seem to agree on, 
however, is that when someone 
else tries to stop them from 
driving after drinking too much, 
it usually works — 87% report 
that in their own case, the inter- 
vention by another person suc- 
ceeded. Usually (60% of cases), 
the person who intervenes isa 
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Reasons for trying to avoid driving after drinking, among those who report taking 
action to avoid driving after drinking, age 16 to 69, Canada, 1988** 


% 

who took 
action to 

avoid driving 

after drinking 50 


Afraid of Previously Afraid of 
police involved accident 


with law 
for DWI* 


“driving while impaired 


**multiple-response question 


friend. About a third of the time 
it is the driver’s spouse. Among 
the least likely intervenors are 
other family members (11%), 
servers in drinking establish- 
ments and strangers. 


Stopping others from 
drinking and driving 

More than 4 out of 10 Canadians 
aged 16 to 69 say that, during 
the past year, they have tried to 
stop someone who has had too 
much to drink from driving. (It 
is interesting to note that far 
fewer — only 6 in 100 — admit 
that someone else has intervened 
to stop them from driving.) Most 
often they simply ask the person 
not to drive (68%), but they also 
report trying other approaches, 
such as offering to take the per- 
son home (59%), inviting him or 
her to stay over (50%), suggest- 
ing a taxi, bus or subway (38%) 


Previously Afraid of Felt it Personal 
involved losing was reasons 
in DWI* licence wrong 
accident 


Reason 


as an alternative, or even taking 
the driver’s car keys away (24%). 
The particular approach chosen 
seems to depend on their rela- 
tionship to the person who has 
been drinking. With a friend, for 
example, people usually suggest 
staying over as an alternative, or 
they offer to drive the friend 
home themselves. With someone 
other than a friend or family 
member, they are more likely to 
suggest a taxi, bus or subway as 
an alternative. 


Women deal with the situ- 
ation somewhat differently than 
men, especially in two areas: 
they are more likely to ask the 
person concerned not to drive 
(72%, compared to 64% for men), 
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“During the past 12 months, has anyone tried to prevent you from driving 
because they thought you had too much to drink?” If yes, “Who tried to stop 
you from driving the last time this happened?”,* age 16 to 69, Canada, 1988** 
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*among those who drink and drive, not necessarily together 


*“multiple-response question 
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Action taken by Canadians in the year preceding the survey to prevent others 


from driving after drinking,* age 16 to 69, Canada, 1988** 
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and more likely to try to take 
away his or her car keys (28%, 
compared to 21% for men). Also, 
women intervene more often 
with family members than 

men do. 


In general, people’s efforts to 
stop others from taking the 
wheel after drinking too much 
appear to pay off. This is true 
regardless of the intervenor’s age 
or sex. The most successful 
tactic is asking the person to stay 
over — 85% of people who report 
having tried this say they have 
been successful. Offering some- 
one a ride home seems to work 
almost as well, with a reported 
success rate of 84%. Also effec- 
tive are taking away the person’s 
car keys (78%), and suggesting 
some other form of transporta- 
tion, such as a taxi, bus or sub- 
way (72%). Allin all, the survey 
results seem to suggest that the 
best chance of success lies in 
proposing some alternative to 
people who have had too much to 
drink, rather than merely asking 
them not to drive. 


Canadians of all ages are 
more likely to report having 
intervened with a friend than 
with a family member or another 
person. However, as people get 
older, it becomes more likely that 
the target of their intervention 
will be a family member. 


The Social Environment: Does It Affect 
Attitudes and Behaviour? 


To develop successful interven- 
tion programs, we need to find 
out how people’s social environ- 
ment affects their attitudes and 
behaviour. Ifthe people around 
us drink and drive, are we more 
likely to do so ourselves? Why do 
people ride with friends or rela- 
tives who are impaired? Are 
Canadians encountering police 
road checks in their community? 


Family and friends 


Eighteen percent of Canadians 
aged 16 to 69 say they havea 
friend or relative who has driven 
after drinking too much in the 
past 30 days. People aged 16 to 
24 are twice as likely as those 
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aged 35 to 44, and six times as 
likely as those over 65, to say 
they have a friend or relative 
who has driven while impaired 
in the past month (30%, 15% and 
5% respectively). Those who say 
that a relative or friend drove 
after drinking are more likely 
than other Canadians to report 
that they themselves have done 
so (34%, compared to 14%). The 
proportions of men and women 
who report that a relative or 
friend has driven after drinking 
too much are about equal (20% 
to17%). 


Twenty-seven percent of Cana- 
dians aged 16 to 24 and 22% of 
those aged 25 to 34 say they have 


Canadians who say they have a close friend or relative who drove after drinking 
too much in the month preceding the survey, by age, age 16 to 69, Canada, 1988 


% 35 


of 
Canadians 
30 


25 
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16-24 25-34 35-44 


45-54 55-64 
Age 


a friend or family member who 
has been found guilty of a drink- 
ing-and-driving offence in the 
past three years. This compares 
with only 10% of those aged 45 to 
54. Twenty-nine percent of 
Canadians with friends or rela- 
tives who have been convicted of 
a drinking-and-driving offence 
also report drinking and driving 
themselves. This compares with 
only 15% of people whose rela- 
tives and friends have not been 
convicted of such an offence. 
More men than women report 
that a friend or relative has been 
convicted of a drinking-and- 
driving offence (21%, compared 
to 15%). 


Riding with an 
impaired driver 


The survey shows that a sub- 
stantial number of people who 
ride with drivers they believe are 
impaired do not realize the risk 
they are taking. In the past 12 
months, more than one-quarter 
of Canadians (27%) say they 
have been a passenger witha 
driver they believe had had too 
much to drink ; of those, only 
64% say they were concerned for 
their safety. Men ride more 
often than women with drivers 
who may be impaired, and when 
they do, they are less likely than 
women to be afraid for their 
safety (53%, compared to 78%). 
Canadians who have ridden with 
an impaired driver are much 
more likely to report that they 
drove after drinking themselves 
(42%, compared to 19% for those 
who have not). Those who say 
that they are concerned about 
their safety when riding with an 
impaired driver are less likely to 
report driving after drinking. 
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What, typically, is the rela- Canadians who say they have a close friend or relative who was convicted of a 
tionship between the passenger drinking-and-driving offence in the three years preceding the survey, by age, age 
and the driver? Usually, they 16 to 69, Canada, 1988 


are friends (67%), but women are 
much less likely than men to say 
that they have accepted a ride 

with a friend who is impaired 

(45%, compared to 80%). Com- % 
pared to men, however, women on 
are more likely to say they have Canadians 30 
ridden with a spouse whose 
ability to drive was in doubt 
(16%, compared to only 2%). 


Riding in a car with someone 
they believe is impaired is much 
more common among younger 
people and those who are single 
than among other Canadians. 
The survey shows that 44% of 
those aged 16 to 24, compared to 
20% of those aged 35 to 44, have 
been a passenger with an im- 
paired driver. 


The most popular reason 
given by passengers of both sexes 
and all ages for riding with an 
impaired driver is that no alter- 
native transportation was avail- 
able, an answer given by 46% of 
Canadians (51% of women and 
42% of men). Not wanting to 
leave the driver or wanting to 
keep the driver alert comes in 
second at 11%, while 8% say that 
they did not have far to go. Canadians who rode with a driver Passengers who were concerned 
Finding it hard to say no is the they believed was impaired, in the 12 about their safety the last time they 
reason given by 6%. More than: months preceding the survey, age 16 rode with a driver who had had too 

: to 69, Canada, 1988 much to drink, age 16 to 69, 
one-quarter of Canadians aged Canada, 1988 
16 to 69 who report riding witha 
driver they believed was im- 
paired say it was for a reason 
other than those mentioned in 
the questionnaire. 


16-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 65-69 
Age 


Police visibility 

Police efforts to control drinking 
and driving appear to be fairly 
widespread — 45% of Canadians 
aged 16 to 69 say that, during 
the past three years, they have 
been stopped during a police 
road check; of these, more than 


Yes 
64% 
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Passenger’s relationship to drinking driver, among Canadians who rode with a 
drinking driver in the year preceding the survey, age 16 to 69, Canada, 1988 
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Passenger's relationship to driver 


Reasons for being a passenger with a drinking driver, among Canadians who 
rode with a drinking driver in the year preceding the survey and were concerned 
about their safety, age 16 to 69, Canada, 1988 
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who were a 
passenger with 
drinking driver 

and were concerned 
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three-quarters (76%) thought it 
was a spot check for drinking 
and driving. Younger Canadians 
are more likely to report having 
been stopped during a road check 
which they believe was for drink- 
ing and driving. Although more 
men (51%) than women (38%) 
say they have been stopped, both 
sexes are equally likely to iden- 
tify the road check as having 
been a drinking-and-driving spot 
check. 


Of those Canadians who 
report having driven after 
drinking, 10% say they have 
been stopped on suspicion of 
drinking and driving, and 4% say 
a charge has actually been laid 
against them. 


We need to know whether people 
act in accordance with their atti- 
tudes and beliefs. This means 
finding out what Canadians ac- 
tually believe. Do they know the 
facts about drinking and driving? 
How much do they think some- 
one can drink before driving? 
According to Canadians, how do 
the police forces and courts in 
Canada deal with drinking-and- 
driving offences? 


How much does it take?* 


How many drinks do Canadians 
who both drink and drive think 
they can “hold”? Asked whether 
they agree that they need “a lot 
of drinks” before they feel im- 
paired, 72% say no, while 23% 
say yes. Almost twice as many 
men as women say it usually 
takes a lot of drinks to make 
them feelimpaired. Young 
people who drink as well as drive 
(32% aged 16 to 24) are also 
more confident about their 
ability to hold alcohol than are 
people in the 35 to 44 age group 
(20%). Perhaps most alarming is 
the fact that of those who agree 
they usually need a lot of drinks 
before feeling impaired, almost 
halfreport having driven after ' 
drinking. 


* This section of Chapter 4 explores the 
beliefs and behaviours of Canadians who 
both drink and drive. This group consists of 
those who say they drink and those who say 
they drive. It should not be assumed that 
all are drinking drivers. 
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Attitudes and Beliefs: Do They 
Affect How People Act? 


Certain myths about drink- 
ing and driving may have been 
dispelled among Canadians who 
are both drinkers and drivers. 
For one thing, the large majority 
of this group (95%) do not agree 
that some people drive better 
after a few drinks, compared 
with a fraction (4%) who do. 
However, better attitudes and 
beliefs do not necessarily result 
in more responsible behaviour — 
almost one-quarter (24%) of- 
those who disagree with the 
statement that some people drive 
better after a few drinks still say 


they have driven while impaired. 


As one might predict, drinking- 
and-driving behaviour is even 
more common among those who 


believe a few drinks may actually 
improve driving ability — more 
than half of this group say they 
have driven after drinking. 


Almost all Canadians who 
both drink and drive believe 
their relatives and friends would 
disapprove if they were to drive 
while impaired. Yet this does 
not necessarily affect their 
behaviour. While a full 97% of 
this group think their family and 
friends would disapprove if they 
drove while impaired, 25% of 
them report doing so anyway. A 
mere 2% say their family and 
friends would not object to such 
behaviour; of these, half say they 
have driven after drinking. 


Response to statement: “It usually takes a lot of drinks to make me feel 
impaired.”,* by sex, age 16 to 69, Canada, 1988 
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“About how many drinks do you think you can have, over a 2-hour period, 
before your ability to drive becomes impaired?”,* among those who report 
driving after drinking, age 16 to 69, Canada, 1988** 
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Ninety-seven percent of Ca- 
nadians aged 16 to 69 who both 
consume alcohol and drive feel 
that there is no excuse for driv- 
ing after drinking. Despite this 
belief, 24% of this group report 
driving after drinking them- 
selves. The proportion of drink- 
ing drivers is much higher 
among the 2% who feel that 
drinking and driving is justifi- 
able in certain cases, with 64% of 
this group admitting that they 
have taken the wheel after 
drinking too much. 


How much is too much? 
Thirty-three percent of Canadi- 
ans who both drink and drive say 
that after two drinks during a 


two-hour period, their ability to 
drive becomes impaired. How- 
ever, another 28% say they can 
have three drinks in two hours 
before they feel impaired. More 
men than women give three or 
more drinks as their limit. Also, 
people aged 16 to 24 are more 
likely than those in any other 
age group to say they need five 
or more drinks before reaching 
the point where their ability to 
drive is impaired. In fact, alco- 
hol has a much more pronounced 
effect on a young person’s driving 
ability than it does on that of an 
older, more experienced driver. 
Among Canadians who drink as 
well as drive, 13% do not know 
how many drinks they can con- 
sume in atwo-hour period before 
their ability to drive is in 
question. 


Perhaps predictably, the 
more drinks people estimate they 
can have before their driving 
ability becomes impaired, the 
greater the likelihood that they 
have driven after drinking. 


How many drinks do Canadi- 
ans aged 16 to 69 who drink as 
well as drive believe they can 
have before reaching the legal 
limit of 80 mg of alcohol per 
100 mLof blood, or.08%? 
Thirty-eight percent think they 
can have two drinks over a two- 
hour period, while 30% say they 
canconsume three. Another 25% 
simply say they do not know how 
many drinks it takes them to 
reach the legal limit. The more 
drinks people think it takes, the 
greater the likelihood that they 
have driven after drinking — 
32% of those who say they can 
have four drinks before reaching 
the legal limit, and 47% of those 
who say they can have five or 
more, also report that they have 
driven after drinking. 


A drinking-and-driving 
scenario 


A person goes to a bar after 
work to have a drink with 
friends, drinks enough to be 
impaired, and then drives five 
miles home. 


In these.circumstances, only 
a small proportion of Canadi- 
ans (10%) think the chances are 
high that the police will stop 
the driver on the way home. 
However, more than a third 
(34%) believe the driver is 
highly likely to have an acci- 
dent. The same people who 
think the impaired driver will 
not be stopped by police on the 
way home are the ones who are 
most likely to say they them- 
selves have driven after drink- 
ing. However, those who think 
the chances are high that the 
impaired driver will have an ac- 
cident are less likely to report 
drinking and driving them- 
selves. 


Having stopped the im- 
paired driver, will the police lay 
a charge? Over half (54%) of 
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Responses to questions about a hypothetical drinking-and-driving situation,* 
age 16 to 69, Canada, 1988 
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* Aman stops at a bar to drink with his friends. He drinks enough to be impaired 
and then drives five miles home. “What do you think the chances are that he will be 
stopped by the police?” and “that he will have an accident on his way home?” 


Canadians feel this is highly driven after drinking. How- 
probable. Not unexpectedly, a ever, this group is also more 
higher proportion of those who likely to think that if the driver 
think the driver is unlikely to is charged, a drinking-and- 

be charged also say they have driving conviction will follow. 
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Campaigns against Drinking 
and Driving in Canada 


Across Canada many govern- 
ments, groups and organizations 
have been working to reduce 
drinking and driving. New or- 
ganizations are sprouting up all 
the time, and so are alternative 
transportation programs for 


“Within the past 12 months, do you 
recall having seen or heard any 
advertising messages dealing with 
drinking and driving?”, age 16 to 69, 
Canada, 1988 


drivers who have had too much 
to drink. In order to determine 
what more may be needed, we 
require some answers from 
Canadians. Are they being 
reached? Do they want to help 
reduce the problem? And how, if 
at all, do their awareness levels 
influence their drinking-and- 
driving behaviour? 


Advertising against 
drinking and driving 

In the past year, the vast major- 
ity (93%) of Canadians aged 16 to 
69 — whether or not they report 
driving after drinking — recall 
having either seen or heard ad- 
vertisements related to drinking 
and driving. Only a small frac- 
tion of the Canadians who have 


driven after drinking (2%) claim 
they have not seen or heard any 
such advertising. 


At 96%, young people aged 16 
to 24 have the highest rate of 
awareness of all age groups. 
Canadians whose mother tongue 
is neither French nor English 
appear to be somewhat less 
conscious (88%) of advertising 
efforts in this area than either 
Francophones (95%) or Anglo- 
phones (94%). 


Higher-income Canadians 
are more likely to recall having 
seen or heard ads on drinking 
and driving — 96% of those with 
a household income of $40,000 or 
more, compared to 88% whose 
household income is $10,000 or 
less, know of media campaigns 
against impaired driving. 


Ninety-one percent of Cana- 
dians report seeing these ads on 


television, compared to the 40% 
who hear them over the radio. 
Fewer people report seeing 
newspaper and billboard adver- 
tisements (25%), and awareness 
levels are lowest for ads in maga- 
zines (10%) and ads displayed in 
public vehicles (5%). 


The best-remembered 
advertising theme is also the 
simplest — according to 57% of 
Canadians, it is “don’t drink 
and drive”. By comparison, the 
message “accidents happen/ 
people can get hurt when you 
drink and drive” is recalled best 
by 27% of Canadians. 


Groups and organizations 


Almost half of Canadians (48%) 
say they know of some group or 
organization which campaigns 
against drinking and driving. 
However, awareness does not 
necessarily imply active 


Medium/location of advertising message, among those who say they saw or 
heard advertising on drinking and driving in the year preceding the survey, age 


16 to 69, Canada, 1988** 
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involvement — a mere 6% say 
they actually take part in organ- 
ized efforts to reduce impaired 
driving. Men and women are 
about equally likely to be aware 
of anti drinking-and-driving 
groups (49% of men, compared to 
46% of women), and both sexes 
have a poor record of active 
involvement in these groups. 
Young people, although more 
aware of organized campaigns 
against drinking and driving 
than their older counterparts, 
are only halfas likely to be 
involvedin such activities. 


Certain types of organiza- 
tions seem to have a higher 
profile than others. Almost half 
of Canadians (48%) know of 
MADD (Mothers Against Drunk 
Drivers) or other groups of vic- 
tims’ parents. Other organiza- 
tions recognized by asubstantial 
proportion of people are Alcohol- 
ics Anonymous (24%), and SADD 
(Students Against Drunk Driv- 
ing) or other student groups 
(23%). Only 11% know of police 
campaigns, anda mere 9% 
indicate an awareness of govern- 
ment efforts, whether at the 
federal, provincial or municipal 
level. 


Encouragingly, alarge pro- 
portion of Canadians are willing 
to support group efforts against 
drinking and driving. The sur- | 
vey shows, in fact, that one in 
every two people in Canadais 
prepared to commit time, money 
or both to activities aimed at 
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“Would you be prepared to support, 
either financially or with your time, 
activities in your community designed 
to reduce drinking and driving?”, age 
16 to 69, Canada, 1988 


Don't know 
10% 


reducing the problem. This 


_ group of potential supporters 


includes not only non-drinkers 
(538%), non-drivers (48%), and 
those who do not drive after 
drinking (55%), but a surpris- 
ingly high proportion of people in 
the drinking-and-driving cate- 
gory (46%). 


Women are much more likely 
than men (55%, compared to 
41%) to report that they would 
support drinking-and-driving 
campaigns in their community. 
As well, over one-half (57%) of 
Canadians aged 16 to 24, com- 
pared to 42% of those aged 55 or 
over, say they would give their 
support tocommunity efforts to 
curb drinking and driving. 


Alternative transportation 
programs 

Half of Canadians aged 16 to 69, 
including 59% of drinking driv- 
ers, know of some program that 
offers alternative transportation 
to people who have had too much 
to drink. However, only 8% of 
those who are aware of such 
services have ever used them. 
Men and women are about 


equally likely to know of and to 
use alternative transportation 
programs. 


While age does not influence 
people’s awareness levels, it does 
seem to influence their likelihood 
of using an alternative transpor- 
tation program. Younger Cana- 
dians are considerably more 
inclined to participate in such 
programs than are their older 
counterparts (15% aged 16 to 24, 
compared to only 6% aged 
45 to 54). 


The best-known programs 
are municipal (36%), followed by 
hotel- or tavern-operated 
programs (23%) and public trans- 
portation programs that use mu- 
nicipal buses or subways (23%). 
Ten percent of Canadians are 
aware of programs offered 
through the efforts of community 
volunteer organizations. 
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What Canadians Think About 


Canadians want their country to 
be a safe place in which to live. 
One obvious way to make it safer 
is to reduce the toll of injuries 
and fatalities caused by drinking 
and driving. But do Canadians 
consider this to be a priority 
issue? How do they rate drink- 
ing and driving in relation to 
other social problems? How 
should it be tackled? What 
measures might deter them, and 
other people they know, from 
drinking and driving? 


A social issue 


Canadians consider drinking and 
driving to be animportant social 
issue. When asked to rate the 
importance of impaired driving 
as compared to eight other social 
issues, Canadians ranked 1m- 
paired driving first, followedin 
order of importance by AIDS, 
family violence, drug use, juve- 
nile delinquency, unemployment, 
racism, pornography and ciga- 
rette smoking. 


In general, Canadians of both 
sexes and from all age groups 
seem to agree on the relative 
importance of drinking and 
driving as compared to other 
socialissues. This is so whether 
they are drinkers or non-drink- 
ers, drivers or non-drivers, 
drinking drivers, or individuals 
who neither drink nor drive. 


Prevention programs 


Most people believe that a lot can 
be done to reduce the incidence 
of drinking and driving. In gen- 
eral, Canadians seem to feel that 
education is the key — state- 
ments that tend to receive the 
most support are “driver educa- 
tion should include information 


Drinking and Driving 


on drinking and driving” (97%), 
and “there should be more educa- 
tional programs to teach people 
about drinking and driving” 
(93%). 


Support for other types of 
measures is also high, as shown 
below: 


* more treatment services for 
problem drinkers (87%); 


¢ more designated-driver pro- 
grams in bars and taverns (85%); 


* more advertising against 
drinking and driving (85%); 


© stricter enforcement of exist- 
ing laws (85%); 


¢ more roadblocks and spot 
checks by police (81%); 


© stricter control of the sale of 
alcohol (67%); 


¢ free transportation to drivers 
who have had too much to drink 
(63%); 


* raising the drinking age 
(57%); and 


° raising the age at which 
people can drive (50%). 


Women are in stronger agree- 
ment than men with all these 
preventive measures; however, 
the sexes do not differ when it 
comes to ranking them in order 
ofimportance. 


As might be expected, Cana- 
dians who say they have driven 
after drinking differ somewhat in 
approach from those who have 


Standardized* ratings of importance for nine social issues, age 16 to 69, 


Canada, 1988 
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not. People who neither drink 
nor drive are more inclined to 
favour roadblocks and spot 
checks as a means of reducing 
the problem. Those who say they 
have driven while impaired are 
less likely to support the stricter 
enforcement of existing laws, less 
inclined to agree that more ad- 
vertising is needed, and less 
likely to think that the sale of 
alcohol should be more strictly 
controlled. 


Penalties for first 
offenders 


Most Canadians feel thata 
person who is found guilty of 
drinking and driving should be 
punished, even if no accident 
occurs. Only 9% feel that a first- 
time offender in a no-accident 
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situation should be jailed, but 
28% of this group favour a sen- 
tence of six months to a year. 
However, if someone is seriously 
hurt or killed as a result of a first 
drinking-and-driving offence, 
43% of Canadians think the 
penalties should include a jail 
sentence. Seventy percent of this 
group favour a sentence of six 
months or more. 


Almost three-quarters (72%) 
of Canadians think the penalties 
for a drinking-and-driving of- 
fence, where there is no accident, 
should include a licence suspen- 
sion. Of this group, almost half 
(45%) say that the driver’s li- 
cence should be suspended for a 
period of six months to a year, 
and 20% say it should be taken 


' away for more than a year. Ina 


case where someone is seriously 
hurt or killed, 71% think that the 
driver’s licence should be sus- 
pended. Of those, three-quarters 
(76%) say that the offender’s 
licence should be taken away for 
more than a year, and 17% 
suggest a six-month to one-year 
Suspension. 


Nearly half (49%) of Canadi- 
ans believe the penalties in a no- 
accident situation should include 
a fine. When asked how much 
the fine should be, 33% say from 
$201 to $500, and 26% set the 
amount somewhere between 
$501 and $1,000. Almost one- 
third (32%) of Canadians believe 
that when someone is seriously 
hurt or killed, the driver should 
be fined. Nineteen percent of 
this group feel the fine should be 


Measures that Canadians think could be taken to reduce drinking and driving, age 16 to 69, Canada, 1988** 
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somewhere between $501 and “What do you think the penalty should be for a first drinking-and-driving 
$1,000, and the same proportion conviction in which there is no accident?” and one “in which there was an 
say eeinaliacie co $1,001 accident and someone was seriously hurt or killed?”, age 16 to 69, 


and $2,000. Over one-third Canada, 1988** 


(34%) of those who favour a fine 
say it should be more than 9% 80 
#2000: arabes 
the penalty 
By and large, men and should be 
imposed 60 


women seem to agree on the 
types of penalties that are appro- 
priate for a first-time offender, 
whether or not an accident has 
occurred. However, younger 
Canadians appear to favour 
heavier penalties for a first 
offence. In fact, they are more rs 
likely than people in other age 
groups to feel that even where 
there is no accident, the penalty 
should include a licence suspen- 0 Egy) ; o fy 
sion, a fine or ajail sentence. Licence Fine Jail Insurance Loss of No penalty Other Don't know 
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; : Hi ifnoaccident [7] if someone hurthkilled 
that the penalties for a first 
e a . . **multiple- ti 
offence — with or without inju- igo tig re 
ries — should include a licence 


suspension, and less likely to 
think a jail sentence is in order. 


Towards the Future 


Planners, policy-makers and 
others who are concerned about 
drinking and driving in Canada 
can take encouragement from 
these survey results. For one 
thing, the scope of the problem 
can now be defined with greater 
precision than at any time in the 
past. Not only do the results 
reveal which Canadians are 
especially vulnerable to drinking 
and driving, but they also pro- 
vide us with a clearer under- 
standing of the circumstances in 
which people drink and drive,- 
and some of the reasons why 
they do it. 


Those working to increase 
public awareness of this problem 
can also take heart — their mes- 
sage is reaching an overwhelm- 
ing number of Canadians. In 
fact, drinking and driving is 
widely seen to be an important 
social issue in this country. 
Millions of Canadians are al- 
ready acting on the problem — 
not only are they trying to avoid 
drinking and driving themselves, 
but they are taking steps to 
prevent their family and friends 
from doing it. What is more, fully 
half of Canada’s population is 
ready to support activities aimed 
at reducing the problem — in 
time, in money, or in both — and 
people have plenty of ideas on 
how to achieve results. 


We know, then, that condi- 
tions are favourable for the 
creation of effective intervention 
programs: awareness levels are 
high, Canadians are concerned 
about the issue, and they are 
willing to support the effort. In 
short, the potential is there; the 
challenge lies in tapping it. 
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